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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



It is a far cry from what a boy or girl in the grammar and 
high schools is really capable of doing to what there is actual 
The Unused opportunity for doing in even the best schools. The 
Energy of Boys tendency in this day is to do too much for the pupils 
and Girls jjj every way. The educative material that we offer 

is of the " predigested " type that not only spoils the digestion, 
but destroys the appetite. The teacher cannot too often recall to 
himself that, beyond what he is able to provide in the way of 
opportunity for effort, there is very little that he can do toward 
the education of anyone. 

Teachers, under the usual conditions, are so completely cut off 
in their work from tangible results that can be measured in com- 
mon terms of value that they are apt to forget what an amount of 
potential power for actual work exists in the boys and girls with 
whom they deal. These boys and girls can do things when they 
get a chance. 

Recently, out on the endlessly sprawling prairies of the 
Nebraska ranches, the writer had a fresh realization of this fact. 
What Some ^n one farm out there are two boys, twelve and 
Boys and Girls fourteen years old respectively, who have taken 
Can Do ^are of a hundred acres of corn this summer, and 

the work was well done. These boys will clear two or three 
thousand dollars in cash as the tangible result of their year's 
work. One finds himself puzzled when he tries to think what 
even the best school in the country could offer these boys as an 
inducement to enter its halls which would justify them in leaving 
their ranch. If these two children were to enter an ordinary 
school, what would it give them? They would exchange the 
plow, the harrow, and the corn cultivator which they now handle 
with a perfectly definite motive, and through the use of which they 
get equally definite results — they would exchange these for tools 
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that have no particular meaning, and for work that, so far as they 
can immediately discern, has no particular value. They are now 
associated with people from whom they purchase live stock, 
machinery, and many of the necessaries of life, and to whom they 
sell their grain and other produce. Mistakes in these transactions 
would be serious business, and these youths, therefore, are acutely 
training their powers of observation, judgment, and reason. 
They are also finding out, at first hand, the moral points at issue 
in dealings between man and man. 

Place these boys, now, in " the best schools," and every one of 
these character-building, man-making relationships would be 
What Induce- Severed. They would become members of a class 
ments Can the or group whose organizing ties perhaps do not go 
Schools Offer ? beyond a common interest in football or some other 
game. So far as the output is concerned, there is no obvious 
reason why such a group should exist. Their associations, instead 
of being of an organic character, definitely formed, are simply the 
accidents of the situation. To offer these boys the advantages of 
a school where, instead of their annual output worth thousands of 
dollars, they would find their product to be a bit of basketry or 
bric-a-brac worth but a trifle, would very likely seem to them as 
though we were presenting them a gold brick. 

I saw another youth in his teens who enters the university this 

fall. He may or may not have met all the entrance requirements, 

but I saw him harness a wild horse into a team 

■'^^*' and drive away eight or ten miles one Sunday 

Freshmen . , 7 , . 1 , , r . 

evenmg to a ranch that he might be ready for work 

early next day. After watching the performance, it seemed to 
me that he might be credited, on admission, with a couple of ora- 
tions in Cicero. Afterward, as I observed him handle his team 
on the steep sides of a canon and with a great sweep bring hay 
into the stack, a ton at a time, it seemed no more than right to 
pass him on the Harvard entrance experiments in physics. Earlier 
in the season, on short notice, he had planned and executed the 
delivery of a thousand bushels of grain to a point some thirty 
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miles distant; and this, it would seem, might be considered the 
equivalent of several electives. On the whole, it is doubtful if 
any university could afford to bar him out. 

I saw his younger sister mount a wild Indian pony which 
immediately ran away with her. The girl, however, did not 
know it was running off, so it made no difference to her, though 
it did excite the bystanders. Recently she made a business trip 
of some hundreds of miles for her father, and in returning drove 
a double team thirty miles of the way by herself over the prairies. 
These two young people will enter a university this fall that will 
never suspect how much they know, and it will probably graduate 
them without ever finding out the one-half that they can do. 

I do not mean by this that we should close our schoolhouses 
and go to ranching. These cases are cited merely to show once 
What These more how much good life-making stuff young people 
Examples in their teens, and even younger, have in them. 
Mean Here are four young people — and they can be 

matched by thousands in city and country — that are, several 
times over, self-supporting. No doubt they are overdoing it 
somewhat on the ranches, but the schools are certainly at the 
other extreme. Why should not self-maintenance be an integral 
part of an education ? There is not a healthy boy or girl in the 
world who, after entering his teens, if opportunity were offered, 
could not make his " keep and clothes " and, besides, in his spare 
hours, learn all that the schools have to teach him. Many 
even younger could do the same. Many, as a matter of fact, are 
already doing it, and you can generally recognize every one of 
them by his step a block away. A son of one of my neighbors has 
put himself through the grammar school by lighting lamps, and 
it is not a very lucrative job either. Another did the same, in part, 
by running a very small printing-press, and still another, by 
organizing and running a daily-paper route. These are the city 
counterparts of the ranch boys, and they make plain the same fact 
that the youth of the period have a redundancy of energy that is 
now absolutely lost to themselves and society. 
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Self-support and scholarship both have a common denomi- 
nator in character. They are not alien and mutually repellent. 

The school on the ranch should not make the ranch- 
Tnie Education 
Includes the "^^^ forget his ranch, but it should keep the ranch 

Idea and the from turning him into a clod. Likewise, the ranch. 
Fact of Self- standing here for the idea of self-support in the 
school, should keep the scholar from educating him- 
self into a state of utter helplessness. 

The average youth of today is in a sad predicament. His 
time is mainly divided into two periods — one of enforced tasks. 
Enforced Tasks ^^^ another of enforced idleness. In the former he 
and Enforced is compelled to deal with the empty shells of mathe- 
Idleness matics, science, language, and history that seem but 

remotely related to any ideal that he at that age is capable of 
forming. In the latter, from pure ennui, he is driven into all the 
excesses and vagaries that are supposed to be peculiar to his age, 
but which he seeks one after the other as a relief from his own 
idle self. Fraternities, football, cigarettes, and all-around loafing 
are the last resort of a bored and motiveless youth. If in these 
early years a boy or girl could have an opportunity and proper 
encouragement to engage in wholesome, productive, and remun- 
erative work, it is doubtful if big books on the dangers of 
adolescence would be necessary. If a man between the ages of 
thirty and thirty-six were to be placed, under conditions as 
unfavorable to his life as those which surround him from twelve 
to eighteen, the chances are that the psychic phenomena of the 
former period would be equally startling. 

The real problem, therefore, that confronts both teachers and 
parents is that of providing such opportunities for employment, 
along with the other school duties, that, as early as possible, the 
boys and girls shall feel some of the pleasures that are due only 
to those who are made independent through self-support. 

The annual report of Mrs. Harding which appears in this 
issue will be read with interest and profit by all who are interested 

in the general movemnt to bring the school and 
Associations home into closer co-operation. Besides detailing the 

work of the Home Committee, of which Mrs. Hard- 
ing was chairman last year, the report gives an insight into the 
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spirit and scope of the association as a whole which must deeply 
impress one with the importance of the part which it can take in 
the educational work of the community. That the association can 
accomplish definite results is shown in the decisive action taken 
in regard to the fraternities and sororities in the high school. 
Without the hearty co-operation of the Parents' Association it 
would have been difficult, if not impossible, to deal effectively with 
these troublesome organizations. 

The monthly meetings of the entire body were devoted to 
discussions of great importance. At one of these, the diseases 
of children were considered, and on this occasion medical special- 
ists read helpful papers. Another evening was given to physical 
culture and athletics; another, to certain lines of school work 
presented by the teachers, and so on. Probably one of the first 
parents' associations in the country was that organized by Colonel 
Parker more than twenty years ago among the patrons of the 
Cook County Normal School. During his connection of nearly 
eighteen years with this institution he spared no effort to educate 
the parents as well as their children. I well recall how many 
times over and again questions relating to the school were dis- 
cussed, until the parents had an understanding of what was being 
attempted. It accordingly happened that, when the fate of the 
school hung in the balance with the politicians, as it often did, 
it was the influence of an intelligent parents' association that 
saved the day. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the relation of such 
an association to the teaching corps should be that of co-operation. 
Criticisms there may be, but they always should be made from 
a sincere desire to help solve the difficult problems which confront 
teacher and parent alike. 

In an early issue, the Elementary School Teacher hopes 
to publish in full the program for the year for the benefit of its 
readers. It hopes, also, to publish reports of similar organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

W. S. J. 



